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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


Mr. EnitoR— 

In luoking over some papers of Mr. ARMsTRONG, presented 
‘os me by his widow, I happened on this address ; some extracts 
‘rom it were inserted in an obituary published soon after his death. 
if all, or any of it, should be thought worthy of a place in the Mon 
‘or, you are welcome to the use of it. 


A CHARGE : 
‘Iddressed to the Rev. Wm. Hume, December 2, 1801, on occasion 
of his admission to the pastoral inspection of the Associate Con- 


gregation in Nashville. By the Rev. RopeErtT ARMSTRONG, 
late of Massies Creek, Ohio. 


Rev'd. and very dear Brother : 

Pou are now set apart to the pastoral charge of this congrega- 
ion: Permit me, on this occasion, to say a few things to which I 
vould request your attention. My short experience in the work, 
»f the ministry, as well as other circumstances, render me but lit- 
ile qualified to direct or exhort any of my brethren: From them 
I would rather wish to learn. Yet as the providence of God has 
called me to stand in this situation at present, I beseech you to 
hear me patiently, while I say to you, what L would desire to apply 
:o myself, and what I would hear without offence from another on 
a similar occasion. 

See that you endeavour to make your calling and election sure. 
You have, I trust, been earnestly seeking gfter this attainment : 
nevertheless continue. or rather increase, Your diligence for the 
acquisition of such a precious blessing: According to the Apos- 
tie’s exhortation, ‘ give all diligence to make your calling and elec 
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tion sure.” This is necessary for every Christian; but more 
especially for a minister of the gospel. How can he be a fit in- 
strument to persuade men to flee away from the wrath to come 
by an acceptance of the gift of God, who himself knows not the 
terrors of the Lord, and who never entertained a just apprehen- 
sion of his own danger as a sinner under the curse of the law? 
How can he direct sinners to the water of life, who himself has 
never drank at this fountain? How shail he recommend the bless- 
ings of salvation to others, who himselr has no interest in them, 
and has never perceived their value? That preacher cannot, with 
propriety, administer comfort to others, who is himself a stranger 
to the consolations of the gospel. 

An experimental knowledge of any thing about which men are 
employed, is usually attended with facility and skillin the perform 
ance of their work, and affords a much better prospect of success 
than where this knowledge is not acquired. An experimental 
knowledge of the things of God in a minister of the gospel, while 
it contributes greatly to fit him for the proper discharge of his 
‘rust, Inspires him with zeal, excites him to diligence, and gives 
an energy to his labours not otherwise to be expected. When his 
own experience discovers to him the worth of a soul, he will ac- 
count no possible Jabour too great, and withhold no sacrifices ne- 
cessary, that sinners may be plucked as brands out of the fire.— 
When a sense of the love of Christ possesses his mind, he will 
‘eel this love constraining him to the diligent use of all the means 
of divine appointment for winning souls to the Redeemer. When 
iis heart is kindled with the flame of divine love, it will burn with 
in holy zeal for the diffusion of the same happy influence over the 

uinds of others. It is an important advantage for ministers of 
the gospel in preaching the word, when they can say with truth 
‘o their hearers, “ That which we have seen and heard, declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly 
wi fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

Be a man of prayer. Our Master has set us a precious exam- 
vle in regard to this as well as other things. He was often em- 
vloyed in this exercise, and retired apart for this end: Yea, we 
ind him spending whole nights in prayer to God. Prayer has a 
iappy effect in raising the mind of a minister above the things oi 
this world: It is well calculated to bring his heart into a frame 
proper for spiritual meditation, and for all the other duties in which 
the messenger of Christ may be engaged: It is a means of God's 
appointment through which a minister may look for the divine 
Llessing to attend his labours. These labours, Sir, will be whol- 
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ty fruitless without the exertion of divine power by the Holy Spirit: 
This blessing, therefore, you must often, and earnestly seek. Ask 
the direction of Heaven with regard to the subjects of your public 
discourses. Supplicate the same direction for the preparation of 
your message. Go from your knees to the pulpit, and from the 
pulpit to your knees. Bear this people on your heart before the 
LORD, especially when you are employed in secret prayer.— 
When a professed messenger ef Jesus restrains prayer before 
God, he can have little ground to hope that his administrations 
will be greatly honoured as instrumental in bringing sinners to 
€hrist, or in promoting the edification of the church. 

To whom can the preacher of the gospel more properly bewail 
his comparatively fruitless labours than to God, who alone is able 
to crown them with success ? To whom should he ascribe the 
praise ofthe reception of his message, but to God who alone can 
subdue sinners to himself? All these things, as well as the con- 
cerns of his own soul, will carry the faithful messenger of Christ 
often to the throne of grace. The disposition and conduct of the 
Apostle Paul, with respect to this exercise, as represented to the 
Ephesians, are descriptive of the disposition and practice of eve- 
ry godly minister, especially in regard to his own particular 
charge: “ I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers.” 

Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that need. 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. Preach 
the word, be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort with all long suffering, and doctrine. 

This, Sir, is an important, a very important part of your minis- 
‘erial work. It is not for me to pretend to direct you with confi- 
dence ralstive to so great a matter. What I have to say to you 
on this head, is furnished from a view of the difficulties with which 
I have myself had to encounter, and of the defects I have observ. 
ed in my own performances; rather than occasioned by any defi. 
clencies remarked in yours. 

Preach the gospel with a due regard to order and connection. — 
A desultory harangue, wholly devoid of unity, and which presents 
no distinet or specific object to the view of the intelligent mind. 
tay attract the notice and procure the admiration of the ignorant 
and heedless ; yet this method of discoursing, though «pplauded 
or practised by the stupid enthusiast, is not adapted to illustrate 
the gospel of Christ; to inform the understanding ; to affect the 
conscience; or to make a lasting impression upon the heart.— 
While the understanding is not informed by any particular mod: 
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of preaching the gospel, the imagination indeed may be affected , 
but any apparent impressions which may be made upon the con 
science or the heart, as they have not a solid foundation, so the; 
pass away, and “ leave no trace behind them.” 

On the other hand, a scrupulous regard to those modes of ar. 
rangement and discussion which are generally to be found in thea 
logical systems, in the preaching of the gospel, wears so mucl) 
the appearance of mere speculation; and has a dry, uninterest- 
ing, and forbidding aspect: Ittends to excite or eherish thc influ - 
ence of self-conceit among the hearers ; rather than to awaken the 
consciences of sinners, to revive and cherish the languishin; 
graces of the people of God, or to administer consolation to then 
that mourn. Unity of discourse, without an excessive regard to 
systematic accuracy; a judicious arrangement, plainly marked : 
order, stripped of all unnecessary metaphysical forms; anda vein 
of true and solid sentiment presented to the hearer as if it came 
from the heart; contribute much to render a minister’s public 
discourses respectable, intelligible, useful, and edifying. But al! 
this will require application and study on your part. While the 
servant of Christ should place his whole dependence upon the 
light ef the Spirit for the performance of his duty, and upon di- 
vine power for success in his work ; he is not warranted to do 
$o without the use of al] those means which God gives him an op- 
portunity to employ. When called to preach the gospel in cir 
cumstances which do not admit of preparation by study, you mus! 


‘not, on this account, decline the service ; but go forth in a believ- 


ing dependence upon your Master’s aid: Then, indeed your pe- 
riods may not be so well turned as at othertimes, your language 
may be less harmonious; and your discourse less elaborate : bu: 
when spoken from a heart under the influence of faith and of com 
passion for the souls of men, it may not be less useful than your 
most studied compositions. Yet such a well-grounded expectation 
of the divine direction, and the experience of such assistance i: 
this case, will afford no proper reason for negligence on othe: 
occasions: for he who spends his time in idleness, in trifling 01 
worldly pursuits, has little reason to hope for the presence 0: 
Christ to direct and assist him when he goes to the pulpit. 
Extraordinary mspiration has long ceased in the church: ana 
the minister of Christ must diligently prepare himself by medita- 
tion and study for the services of the sanctuary in preaching the 
gospel: This is a part of the fidelity which he owes to God, and 
to the souls of those who hear him. Some, who do not, or can- 
not plead the want of time as an apology for the omission, tell their 
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avidiences that they intend to address them without study ; although 
the sermon, which follows this vainglorious intimation, be such 
that intelligent hearers can make the discovery without any infor- 
mation on the part of the preacher. When others, having time 
and opportunity for study, appear to greater advantage than the 
former without preparation, and say that it has been neglected; 
they praise their gifts at the expense of their hearts: fora faithful 
minister will not, through negligence, suffer himself to serve God 
with that which cost him nothing. 

Preach the gospel with perspicuity and plainness. A ludicrous 
or a low vulgarity of manner and expression, is equally unsuitable 
to the solemn gravity which becomes the ambassador of Christ, 
and to the dignity of the gospel. The language of the pulpit should 
be the language of the heart: It may possess a simple elegance ; 
and, where the talents of the speaker and the complexion of the 
audience readily admit, it may rise to the sublime by the occasion- 
al introduction of such bold and striking figures as are to be found 
in the sacred oracles: but in all beyond, the minister of the gos: 
pel will preach himself rather than Christ Jesus the Lord. 

Unnecessary criticisms, refined metaphysical distinctions, phi. 
losophica! speculations, curious or learned disquisitions, may af- 
ford an affected display of the speaker’s talents or learning; they 
inay engage the attention of merely speculative professors, and 
obtain the applause of the simple and foolish : Such things, how- 
ever, will not answer the proper ends of preaching the gospel; 
and, therefore, they ought to be excluded from the public services 
of the gospel-minister. Your preaching the gospel with a plain- 
ness becoming its simplicity, and answerable to the condition of 
your hearers, may cause you to be despised by the wise or learned 
of this world, to whom the cross of Christ is foolishness: yet be 
content to be accounted a fool for Christ’s sake, as knowing that 
if you “ pleased men, you would not be the servant of Christ.” 

Preach the gospel in earnest, as one who feels the importance of 
those things which you declare to others. 

When the preacher of the gospel is duly affected with the dan- 
ger of them that are ready to perish; when he knows,in any suit- 
able manner, the worth of souls; when his heart is constrained 
by the love of Christ; when he considers himself as the messen- 
ger of Heaven; and reflects that death or life may hang upon his 
lips: he must and will speak tn earnest. This is necessary to 
produce a proper effect upon the minds of others. For the Poet's 
expression is founded in truh— 


VoL. vi. 2 
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“To make me weep, 

‘You must be first in tears.” 
if his hearers are not convinced that the minister of religion be 
lieves his own message, and is in earnest when he addresses him 
self to them, they will most probably give little heed to what he 
says, and suffer him to speak in vain. Labour, by meditation and 
prayer, to attain a suitable frame of spirit, and study to have yous 
mind agreeable to the mould of the gospel; then you will be pre 
pared to deliver your message with becoming earnestness. 

When I exhort you to preach the gospel in earnest, 1 do 
not mean that you should bawl and vociferate after the manner 0! 
some. Without this, indeed, according to the opinion of many, « 
minister cannot be in earnest ,or affected with what he says. This, 
however, is a very uncertain sign of almost all the passions of 
which a godly minister desires to feel the influence: It is not th: 
language of nature, nor does it represent many of those emotions 
which the noisy ard boisterous declaimer would be thought to ex. 
press. Any man possessed of strong lungs can, in a moment, 
command it at pleasure ; while the true signs of such emotions 
are not so easily exhibited: for they can be well expressed on}; 
by him who feels them. 

Let every day’s discourses contain, in one fourm or another, an 
exhibition of the plan of salvation. 

This is abundantly consistent with all the attention to unity, re 
quisite in preaching the gospel. An elaborate discussion of soine 
particular truth or a philosophical recommendation of some duty, 
from which, in consequence of an extreme regard to refinement 
of method or composition, a view of the scheme of salvation is 
excluded, after the manner of many modern sermons, will be of 
little use either for the conviction of sinners or the edification of 
the followers of Christ. 

Some of your hearers may be ignorant of the plan of redemp 
tion, and therefore need to be instructed concerning it: others 
will need to be put in remembrance of what they have alread 
known, that its practical influence may be successfully enforced 
The execution of this part of his work, with a variety of method, 
manner and expression, suitable to fix the attention of the human 
mind, is one of the great difficulties which belong to the labours 
of a gospel minister. The attainment of it in a high degree, is a 
most valuable, though a rare acquisition. Here the messenger 
of Jesus, without design, may display the rich furniture of a well 
stored mind, and exercise all the powers of an inventive genius. 
It is by shewing their intimate connection with each other, and by 
presenting to view their grand references to the plan of salvation, 
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that you will most successfully illustrate particular truths of the 
zospel, and enforce moral and religious duties upon your hearers. 

When you preach the gospel, speak to the consciences of men. 

With a view to the accomplishment of this design, apply 
your doctrine to the different classes of which you may have rea- 
son to suppose that your audience may consist. I do not say 
that every discourse you deliver must uniformly be concluded 
with something which bears the name of inferences or an applica- 
tion: This may be proper and necessary in many, perhaps in 
most cases. The same design may also be frequently pursued 
to greater advantage by constructing your discourses in such a 
tnanner as to address the consciences of your hearers while you 
go along: But in one form or another, an address to the con- 
sciences of those who hear you, must always be attempted. 

Sermons containing a doctrinal exhibition of the truths of the 
cospel, while the hearts of the audience are not addressed, want 
4 principal, I had almost said, an essential part, of the proper mes- 
suge of a gospel minister; and leave the hearers without the ad- 
vantage arising from a precious means of divine appointment: A 
means often blessed for bringing sinners to Christ ; for awaken- 
ing the secure ; for raising believers in the decline of grace 
‘rom their state of spiritual slumbering; and for removing the 
loubts and perplexities which may distract the minds of the peo- 
ole of God. 

That mode of preaching the gospel is the most proper, which 
s best calculated to lay open the secrets of their hearts to the 
hearers, who may thereby know that God is truly present in the 
issembly. Therefore, let the practical part of your discourses 
rorm a considerable part of the whole. After having finished the 
illustration of the doctrines contained in your text, would you wish 
‘o know what things will form a suitable application with which you 
may conclude; you have only to review what you have done, and 
to reflect what improvement the different classes of your hearers 
ought to make of it; this reflection will furnish you with proper 
materials for an application, and shew you by what means you may 
jeal with the consciences of men. 

It is a great mistake in preaching the gospel, to suppose that 
the conclusion of a sermon should embrace. as many inferences 
as a logical genius can fairly deduce from the subject: This may 
be called an application ; but many things of this kind may be un- 
worthy of the name: For those things only which correspond 
with the situation and circumstances of the audience, deserve a 
place here. And, except what maybe necessary to confute some 
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dangerous or prevalent error, or to defend or illustrate some 
truth greatly misunderstood or directly opposed in the place where 
he labours, the wise and faithful minister will select his inferences 
only for the purpose of addressing the consciences and the hearts 
of his hearers. 

In the application of your doctrine, see that the profane be 
faithfully warned of their danger. Say to the hypocrite what, by 
probing his wounds and laying open his sores, may tend to destroy 
his foolish confidence. Thus, without personal reflections, with- 
out suffering yourself to be prevented by the influence of unrea- 
sonable modesty, and without fearing the face of man, let your 
application of the gospel to the consciences of sinners be pointed 
and explicit,—such as may be calculated to overthrow and coun- 
teract those means which your hearers will naturally employ to 
exclude the word from their hearts. But while you speak to the 
consciences of the profane and of the hypocrite, beware lest you 
wound the spirit or lay a stumbling block in the way of the rea! 
Christian: let him also have his portion. When you speak of 
sin and duty in regard to him, you will do well to proceed in a dif- 
ferent strain. Some believers need to be admonished, warned, 
reproved, though in a manner suitable to their condition ; while 
words of consolation, to dispel their fears and banish their dis- 
tressing anxieties, may be more answerable to the case of others. 

That you may grow in skill for this part of your work— 

Endeavour to attain an intimate acquaintance with your own 
heart. 

This is a qualification very necessary to the right preaching of 
the gospel. The man who derives all his philosophy from books, 
May seem to speculate about the human soul and to describe its 
faculties, in a metaphysical and learned manner ; but it is impos- 
sible for such a man truly to delineate the operations of the mind, 
when he has not availed himself of the discoveries which might be 
made by attending to the operations of his own mind. A painter 
who works from acopy can never be so well assured that he draws 
a proper likeness as if the original had been presented to his view. 
A man born blind can neither distinguish colours nor describe 
them with propriety; so a minister of the gospel cannot be a fit in- 
strument to lay open the secrets of the hearts of others, when he 
has little or no acquaintance with his own heart. For speaking 
with propriety and success to the hearts of your audience, without 
despising or refusing foreign aid, you will find the knowledge 
of your own heart, improved by the light of the Holy Scriptures, 
to be attended with vastly greater advantage than all the assistance 
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derived from the labours of others. When you wish to remove 
the prejudices, to answer the false reasonings, or to banish the 
delusive hopes of sinners ; look back to the prejudices by which 
you were once actuated; think in what manner you were accus- 
tomed to reason; and reflect upon the foundation of the hopes 
which you were wont to cherish, before you felt the power of the 
gospel: thus you will very probably hold out to them a faithful 
picture of their hearts and exercises. And the same means which 
you found advantageous in your own experience, will be, in some 
measure, suitable for them. From your own heart you will find 
out the enemies with whom you have to combat in preaching the 
cospel; and from your own experience you will best discover the 
means by which they may be successfully opposed. 

Your temptations, as a minister, may, in many respects, differ 
from those of private Christians; yet your own experience may 
be used as a school where you may learn how to address yourself 
to believers. A view of the evil and deceit which may still be 
found in your own heart, may be improved as a medium through 
which many things that pass in their hearts, will be seen. In short, . 
your temptations, your doubts, your fears, your perplexities, will 
shew you many of those with which other Christians are distress- 
ed; and a careful attention to the means and the manner of your 
own deliverance, will enable you to speak a word in season to 
weary souls, and “to comfort them who are in any trouble, by 
the consolation wherewith you yourself are comforted of God.” 

Beware of sinking into despondency, from a view of the difficul- 
‘ies which attend your work, or in consequence of your seeming 
vant of success in the performance of it. 

When the minister of Christ reflects upon these things, he 
is sometimes ready to wish that divine providence had assigned 
him another station in life, and had never called him to such a 
zreat and arduous undertaking: But this is a temptation of satan, 
and to entertain it is the exercise of unbelief. You may expect 
to meet with many difficulties and discouragements; but you know 
who hath said, ‘* My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” Here you have your supply and 
your security. You have, I trust, some comfortable evidence of 
your call to preach the everlasting gospel. He who called you to 
the work is abundantly able to support and assist you under all 
the labours and difficulties which attend it; yes, my dear brother, 
that Jesus whom we serve has promised his presence to accom- 
ay all his faithful messengers,—“ Lo,” said. he, “ I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Cast your burdens upon. 
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him, and leave your success in his hands. Your want of success, 
if you should appear in a great measure to want success in your 
labours, will be a temptation, and no doubt prove a source of grief 
and disquietude. In this way you may perhaps soon find some 
occasion of uneasiness. A fondness for novelty, or other circum- 
stances of a similar kind, may draw out many to hear you for 
sometime, who will afterwards turn their backs upon your minis- 
try, and suffer you to see them no more when you preach the 
gospel. Some will not be able to endure a long continued attend- 
ance upon serious things; some will not like to have their con- 
sciences troubled by the preaching of the word; some will be 
carried away by the cares of this world or the pleasures of sin ; 
and others, it may be, will go off in anger because you faithfully re - 
prove them, and be disposed to account you their enemy, because 
you tell them the truth. Should all this happen in your experi- 
ence, you need not be greatly surprised, nor too much discourag- 
ed: for the ministry of Christ himself was treated with the same 
neglect; many who followed him for a time, ‘‘ went back and walk 
ed no more with him.” 

It is also probable, that publicly and privately, you will have oc 
casion to exhort, to warn, andto reprove, some, who would be 
thought professors of religion; and find to your sorrow that you 
have not seldom spoken in vain. Amidst all discouragements, 
arising from the want of success,—remember, for your consola- 
tion, that your ministerial duties will be approved, not according 
to their sccess, but according tothe motives from which they pro 
ceed, and the fidelity with which they are performed. The labours 
of the prophet Elijah appeared so fruitless in his own eye as tc 
excite the melancholy supposition, that, in the whole kingdom o! 
Israel, none but himself was inclined to serve the trueGod: Ye: 
this personage was one of the most illustrious and highly favour 
ed messengers of heaven, and received a testimony of the divine 
approbation in its kind so peculiar, that no mortal after him wil! 
ever enjoy it. Depending upon the grace of Christ, be faithful 
in his service, and your fidelity will be followed with the approba 
tion of your Master: Thus you may look forward in the expecta 
tion of attaining your gracious reward—a crown of life, when Je- 
sus shall say, “ well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Finally: Let your conduct be agreeable to the gospel of Christ 

Inattention to this, on the part of them who preach the gospel, 
ig a great stumbling block to the men of world; and affords them 
a strong handle to oppose the truth—-a handle which they wili not 
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failto improve. Here they find an apolegy for their own wicked- 
ness; from this they readily draw an excuse for their unbelief ; 
and, in consequence of this, they discover an apparently forcible 
reason for their pretended conviction that the gospel is neither 
the testimony of God nor profitable to men. A minister of tlic 
sospel whose conduct displays the influence of a selfish, proud, 
or worldly disposition, can scarce expect a patient hearing from 
others, when he endeavours to demonstrate the necessity of self 
denial, or attempts to recommend the exercise of humility. But 
you may recommend these things, and point out the true influence 
f religion to your hearers, when they see in you a living exam- 
ple of this influence upon the heart and life. Your verbal instruc- 
tions may be misunderstood by many; but a deportment becom- 
ing the gospel, has a language so plain and distinct that it may be 
wuderstood by all who observe it without prejudice. By such a 
a deportment you may instruct wherever you go. Thus although 
many may be unwilling to receive your message; yet when thicy 
observe its efficacy upon yourself, you will have a witness in their 
breasts that you are in earnest while you preach the gospel, an‘ 
‘hat you really believe and practise what you say to others. Rely 
iug upon the all-sufficiency of the grace that is in Christ Jesus, 
eudeavour to furnish such a practical evidence of your faith te 
‘tiem who hear you. Studyto have your deportment such as to 
recommend to the world the excellency of a life of faith in the 
Son of God; to demonstrate to this people that your great aim is 
‘promote their eternal interests; and to show, that you seek 
‘lem, and not theirs, by your ministrations. Concerning thess 
‘hings, the words of the apostle Paul to a minister well deserve at 
tention :—** Having food and raiment letus be therewith content.’ 
dut they that will be rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and 
suto many foolish and hurtful lusts, which draw men into destruc 
‘ion and perdition.” “ Butthou, O man of God, flee these things : . 
wid follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness. Take heed untothyself and unto thy doctrine; con 
uuue inthem: for in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself, anc 
‘uem that hear thee. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed « 
2ood profession before many witnesses. I give thee charge in 
‘he sight of God who quickeneth all things, and before Christ Je- 
sus; thatthou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: to whom be hon 
ar and power everlasting. AMEN.” —, 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


OCCASIONAL HEARING. 
Mn. Eprror— 
% The attention of your readers having been turned of late to the 
ie subjectof Occasional Hearing by two different papers, viz: The 
. Warning of the Presbytery of Ohio, against occasional and pro- 
miscuous hearing, contained in your February number for 1827, 
and a paper in the February and April numbers for 1828, signed 
Xenos, it may not be improper to turn their attention a little more 
to this subject, by laying before them answers to a few of the ma- 
ny objections raised against a restricted communion, in order fur- 
ther to clear it up, and furnish Seceders with arguments in their 
a own defence, when such objections are proposed to them. 
Scripture and fair reasoning adduced in support of a subject, 
sometimes forces the mind to yield its assent generally to that 
Bai | subject, as a doctrine according to the word of God, while a diffi- 
i, culty presenting itself, or an objection starting up, throws it into a 
fF great embarrassment; especially when that subject is closely al- 
Oe lied withthe public faith of the church, and with Christian prac- 
tice; and when the person would desire to be found, in both his 
profession and his practice, in the right way; neither too rigid, 
nor too bending, but where he ought to be as a true witness for 
hrist. And to assist such, perhaps the following may be useful. 
I’or we are to give a reason, to every one that asketh us in a de- 





{ sent way, of the hope that is in us, with meekness and fear. Se- 
a ceders should be able to defend their peculiar principles, to show 
si that they do not receive them upon the faith of the church courts 


which are over them; but know both what they affirm, in common 
| with the body with ‘which they are connected, and the things 
Li whereof they speak, bytheir public profession, to the world.— 
4nd in the hope that the following answers to objections may be 
of use also, to some, in this way, they are at your disposal. 

1 1. Itis sometimes said, as an objection to restricted communion 
in hearing the word, that there is no evil in hearing a good gospel 
Ni sermon wherever we may have an opportunity afforded us. A 
e*ood sermon as respects the matter of it may be heard sometimes 
in a Romish chapel, but few sound hearted Protestants will plead 
that it is a.duty, or warrantable, to give countenance to that mo- 
ther of harlots in her ministry, orin any part of her worship. It 
may be heard from a Socinian, or Arminian, and from the most 
heterodox, when they are treating on subjects which do not inter- 
Jere with the distinguishing tenets of their sect. While again, 
those who are more orthodox in general, in sentiment, may, that 
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very day we go to hear them, be preaching what in our belief is 
an error. As for example,—if I am of the belief that Iam bound 
by the authority of God, set forth in his word, to own the civil au- 
thorities which are over me, without any respect to their religious 
qualifications ; yet should I go continuing in this belief to hear a 
sermon preached by one who is by his public profession of a dif- 
ferent opinion, but is sound onthe leading doctrines of the gos- 
pel, if he preaches that day, on this subject, I ain hearing what is 
an error to me. And by my going to hear him, I go as one who may 
expect to hear error, because this being a distinguishing tenet in 
the public creed of the church to which that preacher belongs, I 
may expect, that as he believes, on this subject, he willspeak. So 
if I believe that common benefits are not purchased blessings in 
‘themselves, yet hear one, who, according to the public profession 
of his church, believes otherwise, preach a contrary doctrine; if 
[ believe that witness-bearing is a Christian duty, yet go to hear 
ne ridicule and oppose that duty; or if I believe that there is an 
issurance in the nature of faith, yet hear a sermon, in which this 
is denied, by one who opposes this doctrine, I hear error; and go 
is one who has no reasonable ground to expect but I will hear er- 
ror. 

‘To show still more the unwarrantableness of occasional hear- 
ing, in other societies, even where we may expect to hear the gos- 
pel soundly preached, we may suppose the following case to oc- 
cur: A person offers himself to that religious body to which we 
belong tobe employed in her public ministry ; he is examined up- 
on the departments of literature usually connected with the study 
of theology; and upon the doctrines of the gospel, and gives 
satisfaction; and also as to the evidences of his being possessed 
of personal religion. His moral character is known to be good, 
and nothing yet prevents but his offer may be accepted. At last 
the question is: put to him, Does he approve of those public reli- 
cious principles which as a religious body we profess? And is he 
ready to declare his unqualified adherence unto them? And to 
become, if he is not yet in the communion of our body, an actua! 
member? He rufuses. Then, What follows? He cannot be 
admitted. His offer is rejected, upon the conviction, that it is not 
only inexpedient, but unwarrantable to employ him. Does not the 
case apply precisely in reference to ministers in the service of oth- 
er churches? By the place they occupy, they give evidence, that 
they do not approve of the religious principles of that body to 
which we belong. They are not in church communion with us.— 
And should they apply for a seat with us at the table of the Lord, 
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continuing in their present opposition to our public principles, a 
a body, we dare not admit them. And the inconsistency is much 
greater in the case of promiscuous hearing, than it would be to 
receive into the ministry of our church, one who neither ap- 
proves, nor will subscribe our publicly professed principles: be- 
cause, though in the former case we cannot give our consent that 
the person referred to be employed in the public ministry of that 
body to which we belong, for the reason that heis not actually in 
communion with us; yet in the other case, we not only hear those 
who are such as, upon the same grounds, we ought not to hear, 
hut we add to this, that we enter into the church fellowship of that 
society, in that particular act of hearing the word, .and in the at 
tending acts of worship, as prayer, praise, &c. met as they are in 
a distinct character; whereby we, for the time, not only give up 
with our own character, as a part of a witnessing body, but join 
sides with them, in testifying against ourselves, as a society in 
separation from them. Toraseparation between two bodies, en- 
gaged in making a profession of the Christian religion, in itsel! 
amounts to a testimony the one bears against the other, though 
there were no express declaration made to the world, in the wa} 
of verbally testifying against each other.* To present this objec 
tion, however, to the better understanding of readers, we may 
give it in full, in the following words: ‘There is no evil in hear- 
ing a good gospel sermon, even from those from whom we have 
adjudged it to be our duty to withdraw, because of some things in 
which we believe them to be unfaithful, and whose ministry in 2 
stated way we cannot with a good conscience attend upon; yea, 





* Let any stranger, passing by in any part of the country, see two places of 
worship standing near by or opposite to one another, when the number of in 
habitants did not require it ; would he not, with good reason, conclude that 
they belong to two several societies, who disapprove of each others’ religious 
principles, and modes of worship, so that they cannot deem it to be their duty 
to link themselves together in one Christian fellowship? In short, what use is 
there for two or more places of worship, while one would serve for the num- 
ber of people. if restricted communion in hearing, as well as in the sacrament 
of the supper, is not aduty% One place of worship and one ministry, might 
serve two or more societies, otherwise. If in the sacrament of the supper 
only, church fellowship ought to be separate, means might be obtained to ac- 
commodate all parties, as to the acts of church communion, in case they could 
not unite : So, that upon a more economical plan, the gospel would be better 
supported in many places where it is already enjoyed, and destitute places 
might, by this means, be provided for, by sending a surplus ministry unto 
them. And really what use is there for two or more weak handed congrega- 
tions, of different denominations, in the same neighbourhood, struggling 
through a great many difficulties to keep up the go pe among them, who can 
nse all freedom in this act of church communion, if one ministry would sup- 
ply them all? Let them unite in supporting and attending upon one ministry : 
And if only in Baptism and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, restricted 
communion is necessary, let a minister be sent from each of these societies 
respectively once a year, oroftener, to their unsupplied congregations, to bap- 
tize their children, and dispense to the members, the sacrament of the supper. 
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whose ministry we dare not acknowledge as that which is over us 
in the Lord. Though we cannot allow them, as they are engaged 
in publicly opposing our religious principles, to take a seat at the 
table of the Lord together with ourselves; yet we may, though 
not regularly and statedly, yet occasionally, wait upon them in the 
breaking of the bread of life. Though a person, unprincipled, 
and in some things erroneous, ought not to be employed in the of- 
ficial capacity of a public teacher, in the religious body we are con- 
nected with; yet inconnection with a different body or denomi 
nation of professing Christians, we may safely and consistently 
receive him in this very character; attend occasionally upon his 
ministry, and be much profited by it.” 

2. It is sometimes objected: Reading sermons preached by 
ministers of other denominations, is not considered improper, and 
there is no more impropriety in hearing them preached than in 
reading them. ‘This objection has, in some measure, been an. 
swered under the former. But as it is separately made, a more 
particular attention may be given to it, by itself. And there is a 
material difference between asermon preached and the same ser- 
mon as read in private, as the reasons assigned under the former 
objection, why we cannot, with propriety and consistency, hear a 
sermon preached in the way of attending upon the public minis- 
try of those who are in a state of separation from us, do not ap- 
ply at all in regard to the reading of it. As itis read it wants the 
accidental circumstances to attend it, which attend, by necessa- 
ry consequence, the hearing of it: as that when we go warranta- 
bly to hear the word publicly preached, we go as those who are 
to acknowledge the authority of God in the preacher, as employed 
in proclaiming the word of life and salvation even tous: We go 
to have a fellowship with the congregation attending upon the 
preaching of the word at that time and place, which is not requir 
ed in reading it. And in many other respects they differ. But 
we cannot answer this objection to better advantage than by giv- 
ing here the words of another, stating the difference there is be 
tween reading and hearing, especially when error is taught: ‘* The 
needless reading of erroneous books (he says) that is, of books 
which are well known to be calculated for the propogation of 
gross error is tobe avoided. Yet there is a difference between the 
reading of an erroneous book and attending to the ministry of an 
erroneous teacher: For, first; as it is more especially by the 
preaching of the word that church members are converted and ed- 
ified, so it is more especially by the preaching of error that they 
are seduced. Secondly: In the preaching of error there -is a 
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prostitution of the sacred office of the ministry, which is not in 
the mere proposal of opinions in common conversation or in 
books. Thirdly: It cannot be pretended that in the private read- 
i ing of a book published by an erroneous teacher, there is any 
rT public countenance given to him in the character of a church offi- 
cer or any sort of church communion with his followers, as there 
certainly is in attending on his public ministrations. Fourthly : 
The private reading of books is of the nature of that private com- 
munication of sentiments to one another which is previously ne- 
cessary in order to a state of church communion. Thus reading 
} is a proper means of acquiring the information which is needful 
Fi} to determine us whether we ought to join in a particular church 
communion or not. If we find in the use of this and other means 
iy that we ought not to attend on the public administrations of any 
particular church, we should, according to the opportunities of 
our place and station, warn others of the danger of attending on 





Bil | them. Hence the examination of erroneous books, so far as it is 
Sli a performed with honesty and judgment, is a real service to the 
qi t ‘church of Christ.” See Dr. Anderson’s Appendix to his Dis- 
if 


courses on Psalmody, on the article “* Of Occasional Hearing,” 
page 386, foot note. 

3. It is said, we ought to try the spirits, and. after proving all 
things hold fast that which is good. 'To hear a sermon at a time, 
in any society is not a probable way of ascertaining the orthodoxy 
of those who belong to it. A Socinian or Arminian may preach 
the truth when he is discoursing on a subject which has not a 
z connection with his Socinian and Arminian sentiments. In the 
ye church of Rome there are some of its clergy, who in regard to 
the doctrine of justification by faith in the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, and some other doctrines connected with the free grace 
nh of God, are not so far wrong sentimentally, while in other things 
i | they must necessarily, according to the peculiarities of that church, 
ie} be far from the truth, if they do not run counter to their own belief, 
iy in the doctrine of imputed righteousness and the free grace of 

God as reigning in our salvation, as when they pray to canonized 

' saints or angels, or admit the use of relic worship, &c. The 
a more certain way of ascertaining the orthodoxy of any church 
. society, is by its public creeds and confessions, and the accord- 
Y ance of its public teachers with these creeds, in their private wri- 

' tings, and also a readiness manifested by that society to investi- 
i gate the principles and conduct of its teachers when their ortho- 
doxy becomes questionable, and a refusing to commune with those 

who hold error. One minister, in a society maintaining or allow- 
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ing errors, may be evangelical; another, may notbe so. And 
one may be orthodox at one time, who at another time may not be 
orthodox; so that an occasional sermon cannot be a true speci- 
men of what the general views of any church are, and of the doc- 
trines generally held by them, asa body. Prove all things; hold 
fast that whichis good, ‘This is most proper,” says a certain 
writer. “ But how is this tobe done? Notsurely by simple hear- 
ing. We may suppose a person goes in at random to a Unitarian 
chapel, or to a Romish cathedral. Inthe former, he may hear a 
discourse onthe unity of the divine nature: In the latter, he may 
hear one on the trinity, and both unexceptionable. Then, if one 
is to judge of a party by simply hearing, he may become a Unita- 
vian, a Papist, or a member of any community, according as he 
happens to hear an eloquent preacher. ‘To rear a profession up- 
on simple hearing, is rearing a superstructure without searching 
fora foundation.”* “I will suppose,” says another, “ a pious and 
ingenuous individual about to form his religious connexions for 
life. He looks round tothe churches to which he has most ac- 
cess, and is desirous of deciding with which of these he can be 
most comfortable. I will suppose that, in this survey, he turns his 
eyes toward the truly scriptural and primitive church, to which it 
is our happiness to belong. [With the writer’s opinion of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States. we have nothing to du 
it present; but with his argument, which is good. Doubtless all 
the different denominations of Presbyterians had their original 
foundation in a “ truly scriptural and primitive church,”’ but many 
have departed from the faith.} He is anxious to know the doc. 
‘rine, as well asthe order, which he may expect to find in connex- 
ion with our body. How is he to know this? Certainly not by 
.oing from church to church throughout our whole bounds, and 
learning the creed of every individual minister from his own lips. 
This would be physically impossible, without bestowing on the 
task, a degree of time and toil which scarcely any man could afford, 
lle could not actually hear for himself the doctrines taught in a 
twentieth part of our pulpits. And if he could, he would still be 
unable to decide, from this source alone, how far what he heard, 
night be regarded as the uniform and universal, and especially as 
‘he permanent, character of the church; and not rather as an ac- 
cidental exhibition. But when such an enquirer finds that we have 
published acreed, declaring how we understand the scriptures, 
and especially stating in detail the great truths which we have 





* Douglass of Glasgow, on Occasional Hearing. 
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agreed to unite in maintaining; he can ascertain in a few hours, 
and without leaving his own dwelling, what we profess to believe 
and practice, and how far he may expect to be at home in our 
communion.”’* 

4. It is said, hearers may take the good and leave the bad: That 
divine command, that we cease to hear the instruction that causeth 
to err, renders it unlawful for us to attend the ministry of any 
from whom we may expect to hear any thing bad, as an unwar 
rantable exposing of ourselves to danger, and as we should he 
sinfully countenancing such a person in the errors he maintains. 
Instead of laying ourselves in the way of danger, we are to watcli 
against it. Persons often make themselves a ready prey to temp 
tation, by laying themselves too easily in its way: the Lord in 
righteous judgment, leaving them to fall before it, to punish o: 
correct them for their folly. And in this very case, it has not un 
frequently happened that those, who once promised fair in their 
religious profession, and appeared to be sound in the faith, vet 
not being sufficiently established, and having gone to hear the in- 
struction that causeth to err, have become a prey to error through 
this means. Apostacy from the truth has most generally com. 
menced here. Persons are more ready, from the very nature 0! 
man, as having moral depravity about him, to receive the evil than 
the good, without any design; and it is a tempting heaven, whicl: 
has favoured us with a revelation of himself in the scriptures, for 
persons to expose themselves to the danger of going where the 
know or have reason to believe something is taught contrary to 
what is contained there. 

5. It is said that, in opposing it, we count all wrong but ow 
selves: If we think any equally as right as ourselves, who are in 
a state of separation from us, we and they ought to be together; 
not in occasional acts of church communion, but in constant com 
munion. Insuch a case, we are sinfully apart. That person onl: 
is consistent with himself in making a public profession, who be 
lieves that be stands upon more scriptural ground, as a professor 
of religion, than any do who differ from him; or, in plain words. 
that he is right, and they are wrong, in the points of difference be 
tween him and them. If he thinks otherwise, he is certains 
playing the hypocrite, in so far as the impression he makes, and 
proves himself to be an unfaithful witness for God and truth.—- 
Such language is often cast into the teeth of Seceders, by way of 
reproach, who are disposed to act consistently, on this part of 


* Miller of Princeton, on Creeds and Confessions, 
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iheir religious profession: But certainly with very great injustice ; 
for if others, in our estimation, are not wrong in those things 
wherein we differ fromthem; orif others donot think us wrong, 
while that difference in profession between us and them subsists, 
why are we atallapart? Both would be guilty of sinfully rending 
the church of Christ without a cause, were this the case. The 
‘hings which divide betwen us and them, must either be matters of 
importance, or matters of mere indifference. If they are matters 
of indifference, we are wrong in pertinaciously adhering to them, 
so that they and we cannot be associated together in our public re- 
ligious profession. If they are matters of importance, we must 
inaintain the truth at all hazards, and must prefer the honour of 
divine truth toa fellowship with those who are engaged in a stated 
opposition to it, in any respect whatever: for tne divine command 
iy us is, that we buy the truth and sellit not. Division in the 
shurch, is always wrong; sothat when we stand apart from oth- 
ers, we conclude it is upon grounds which sufficiently warrant us to 
separate ourselves from them, and we must necessarily be suppos- 
ed to think that they are wrong,—that they have caused the divis- 
ion, and that it becomes our duty to mark them which cause divis- 
ions and offences contrary to the doctrine we have learned, and 
aviod them. 
(Remainder in our next.) 





Selections. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
SPEECH IN THE GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER. 
(Concluded from yol. 5, page 552.) 

‘There is one topic connected with this subject on which Mr. 
ML. has been peculiarly impressive. He accuses us of “ attempt- 
ing to infringe on the rights of the people.” This is a fine topic 
for a declamation; but it is quite unfit for an accusation against 
ihe Orthodox members of this Synod. I trust I shall not be ac- 
cused of unpardonable egotism when I tell this house, that the 
only instance in which the original rights of the people have yet 
been restored, was effected by myself, aided by my Orthodox 
triends, after many a hard and uncompromising contest for the 
sround, which was yielded to us only inch by inch—a case in which 
also we enlarged the privileges and opportunities of our Proba- 
‘loners, as well as restored the rights of our congregations—I al- 
‘ude to the manner in which vacant congregations were formerly 
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suipplied with preaching. They were made the absolute monopols 
of each Presbytery. And in cases of Arian Presbyteries, with 
Arian Probationers, and some Orthodox vacancies, the people 
know full well how their religious interests were neglected. Such 
congregations were compelled to receive, from week to week, 
those very Arian Probationers, without the possibility of relief. 
till they could ask some candidate upon trial. After much con- 
tending, however, we have introduced alaw whereby a vacant con- 
gregation may select the Probationers of any Presbytery for their 
supplies. By this means, the varied merits of our young preach- 
ers have a field of exercise, and our people an unconfined oppor- 
‘unity of making a selection of their minister —This is no proof 
of our being adverse to the “rights of the people ;” and I hope 
we shall maintain them in possession of this right, in opposition 
'o every effort by which its curtailment may be attempted. 

But Mr. M. says we will not allow the people to select, except 
‘rom the favoured number sealed with our approbation. I totally 
and unequivocally deny the charge. I should certainly advise the 
people to choose from those we had approved—but if they did 
not take my advise, I should as certainly leave them to select where 
they pleased, But then, says Mr. M., you would not ordain. Cer- 
tainly we would not. We leave the people to their freedom—but 
the people must leave us to our freedom. They are not our 
serfs: we are not their thralls. They owe us no allegiance be- 
vond the bounds of their consciences ; we owe them no compli- 
ance beyond the limits of ours. But they would not get the royal 
endowment, says Mr. M., except they submitted to your authority. 
And why should they not? Does not the Presbytery of Antrim. 
which is Arian, enjoy the royal endowment ? Is not the Synod ot 
Munster, which is nearly Arian and Socinian, even somewhat 
more liberally endowed? And should any of our congregations 
‘urn Arian, and contrary to our recommendation, make wilfui 
choice of an Arian ministry, | wonder would either of those two 
bodies shut their doors against their entrance ; or would we act 
so oppressively as to refuse them permission to retire? I trust 
such an event may never occur; butif it did occur to-morrow, 
we should allow to the people the same liberty of choice which we 
ourselves enjoy. They are not bound to elect at our recommend. 
ation—we are not bound to ordain at their election. But as the 
are voluntary members of a voluntary association, they are at lib- 
erty to dissolve when they please a connexion which their wil! 
alone has formed, and to seek from others, those iinisters or 01 
dimances which we may feel bound to refuse 
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As an instance of the different manner, in which different indi- 
viduals view the same subject, I may just notice, en passant, Mr. 
M.’s declaration, “‘ That by our attention to polemic theology, we 
have turned the current of public preaching into an improper 
channel.’ Our young ministers, especially, he considers as for- 
saking practical subjects, and bending their whole attention to 
doctrinal topics. I must acknowledge I seldom have the pleasure 
of hearing any of our young preachers ; but, as often as I have had 
the opportunity, Mr. M.’s regret has been my joy. I delight to 
hear a young minister’s sermon rise above the grovelling puerili- 
ties of a mere essay on ethics, and aim at the sublime and glo- 
rious realities of a gospel sermon. ‘ Talk they of morals: Oh, 
thou bleeding Love! the chief morelity is love of Thee!’ What 
is a merely moral sermon? I say it is a more polished mode of 
preaching the mere principles of condemnation. I could show 
you some of the finest moral essays in the universe--sermons, as 
they are called—and yet they would not tell you, in a dozen vo- 
jumes, how a poor sinner might be saved! If any man, however, 
neglect gospel morality, he is a ‘ workman that needeth to he 
ishamed ;” but, if any man neglect to preach * the gospel of the 
rrace of God’’—to preach ‘* Christ crucified’’—to invite sinners 
to the “ blood that cleanseth, and that alone cleanseth, from ail 
sin,’”’—he may preach ethics like a Socrates, or a Cicero, ora Sen- 
eca, and, after all, he may, like them, be a heathen, unacquainted with 
the first principles of the glorious gospel of Christ. I rejoice to 
hear that some of our young ministers are taking a more elevated 
rank of subjects; and [ would say unto them, go on openly, and 
viously, and fearlessly—preach the whole truth, and God will be 
with you. 

Befere I close the review of his arguments, I shall just advert, 
tor a moment, to Mr. M.’s proposal of a conjoint publication 
one half Arian, the other half Orthodox, to be issued at common 
‘ost, and distributed among our congregations. I had consider- 
ed this as a kind of solemn jest; but Mr. M. declares he was in 
sober earnest. Well, upon the part of Mr. M. there is the ad- 
vantage of apparent courage; and refusingthe challenge, we mey 
be suspected of cowardice. When, however, I refuse it for my- 
self, I trust the refusal proceeds not from fear, but from princi- 
ple. My people I consider free to read what they please: I claim 
only the privilege of advising them to avoid what is wrong. But, 
pon Mr. M.’s plan, I must advise them to read what I believe to 
he erroneous. Nay, I must become the very agent, and pander to 
‘he perversion of my people’s aimee God hath given me a 
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commission to preach the Gospel of his Son; but he hath not giver: 
me a commission to send them another Gospel. God hath given 
me a command, ‘ Rightly to divide the word of truth;” but God 
hath not given me a commission to commingle it with error. The 
Lord hath given me a commission to be “a fellow worker with 
(rod ;”’ but he hath not given me a commission to lend a hand to 
other work. God hath been pleased to send me “ to sow the seed of 
the word ;” but he hath not permitted me to aid in scattering the 
tares. Mr. M. is free from any coercive influence of mine to 
pursue his own courses ; but he must not expect me to join him 
in a new and forbidden speculation, when I am sceting to dis- 
solve the existing partnership. 

There is one portion of Scripture, to which I would beg the at- 
tention of the house, as the description of a true church of 
Christ—and let any one compare it with Mr. M.’s plan of proce- 
dure—Eph. ii. 20. ‘ Builtupon the foundation of the aposties and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the corner stone ; in whom 
all the building fitly framed together, groweth up a holy temple in 
the Lord.” Mr. M. proposes, that he and I shall build a temple. 
Well, we are first to dispute about the nature of the foundation.—- 
We cannot, or we do not agree; so we must build without one, or 
let the temple remain unreared. Well, now, we are to consider 
the materials of the building. IT am engaged in polishing the mar 
ble columns; Mr. M. pours upon them a corroding acid. The 
one lays down a course of ponderous stone; the other a course 
of “wood, hay, stubble.” The walls being thus erected, and 
“‘daubed with untempered mortar,” we are next to roof the temple 
Mr. M. brings beams of Arianfir; I prefer Calvanistic oak. We 
are to frame the materials together. But the variety in their re 
spective strengths and dimensions, strains and distorts theewhole 
Then we areto “frame them fitly together; yet we can agree, 
neither about mortice nor tenon; so we elevate a shapeless and 
unsubstantial mass, without proportion, beauty, or durability. No 
wise master builder, sir, would thus rear a house for man; and 
shall we thus unfitly attempt to raise up atemple for God! No; 
no, sir. Mr. M. may retire to the ‘ sublime scenery” of his fa 
vourite mountains, and build himself a castle among the eyries of 
the eagle. Ishall advise himto choose a site less elevated. But, 
if he will not be advised, [ will not become a co-partner in his hab 
itation. But he will permit me to retire to some sheltered valley, 


’ where, far from the neighbourhood of the clouds and the howl 


ings of the storm, I may build me a cottage, and feed the flock 
which the Chief Shepherd hath committed to my care: that, when 
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the Chief Shepherd may appear, I may render them back to him 
unscathed by the enemy, and be acknowledged, in his merey, ‘a 
zood and faithful servant.” 

And this, sir, reminds me of the misplaced irony with which Mr. 
\J. was pleased to treat my allusionto ‘‘a uniform livery.” Had 
Mr. M. pleased, he must have observed my phrase was, “the uni- 
form livery of a regiment ;”—that livery, sir, in which the heroes 
of England triumphed over all their foes ;—that livery of the king 
and nation, which enobles the commoner and elevates the prince 
But, by a little “rhetorical artifice,” which Mr. M.’s large acquaint- 
ince with the world enables him so dexterously to employ, he con- 
ured up another scene from Alladdin, and capes, and pockets, and 
~kirts, and Pantaloon and Harlequin passed before us; as if the 
ictual Harlequin himself had appeared upon the stage, with a sy. 
nodical scene of pantomine, to relieve our clerical drowsiness.— 
i willingly yield te Mr. M. all the advantages derivable from this 
disagreeable word; but [ would remind him, that hadI even allud- 
-d to one of those useful individuals, to whose services we are 
iidebted for so many of our comforts, there wes yet no cause for 
iis reiterated sarcasms. Peter, has not refused, in his second 
epistie, i. 1, to style himself a servant and apostle of Jesus Chris! 
James, i 1, has described himself by the same humble title. Nay, 
t would tel Mr. M. that we all are but servants, and, even at the best 

unprofitable servants ;” and, should he still be disposed to de- 
rive one idea of ridicule from the title “ servant’—oh, I will re- 
mind him of one, “who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
cobbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, 

nd took upon him the form of a servant.” 

[In concluding my review of Mr. Montgomery’s arguments, i 

ives me pleasure to state, that on one point we areagreed. By; 
wn accommedation of Acts v. 38, to the subject of Arianism, he 
ulvises-—“ If this counsel be of men, it will come to nought; but 
i it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to 
iightagainst God. And upon this he applies the advice by which it 
is introdueed—* And now I say unto you, refrain from these meu 
and let them alone.’ Andhere our views of the subject are in 
perfect unison. After an earnest appeal, and solemn advice, to 
eSamine the scriptures anew; and after earnest prayer that their 

s may be enlightened; if they still remain wedded to their er- 
roneous opinions, I would “refrain from these men, I would let 
them alone.” They bring to our house ‘another gospel,” and I 
would no longer consider them as members of the family. 


b Why, then, it may be said, if such be my views, have I appear. 
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ed as the mover of the amended resolutions of this year, which 
do not contemplate separation of our present constituency, but 
merely goto erect a barrier against future inroads? I shall render 
to this house the reasons of my conduct. | 

1. I do not think we have yet taken all the steps by which so 
inomentous a matter ought to be preceded. Our congregations 
have not been addressed; our eldership has not been sufficient- 
ly consulted ; we have given no admonition ; we have proclaimed 
no fast, as, in every religious emergency, our Scottish forefathers 
would have done. Now, all these are measures I conceive abso- 
lutely pre-requisite : therefore, until they shall have been attempt- 
ed or taken, I do not conceive separation scriptural. 

2. I sincerely declare, that Iam not only open to conviction, but 
actually wishing to be convinced, that separation is unnecessary. 
‘he man who attempts to reason me out of my present opinions, 
has, I must confess, an opponent prejudiced in his favour. I 
hope, particularly, my friend Mr. Carlile will discuss the subject : 
and if he can convince me, from Scripture, that Trinitarians, Ari- 
ans, and Socinians, can form a Scriptural Church, and cordially 
unite in licensing and ordaining one another, I shall willingly re- 
sign my present views, and unite with him in preserving our pre- 
sent constituency. But, as I have yet heard no argument that con- 
vinces me of the propriety of remaining in our present “‘ most 
idmired disorder,” I do hope that something new will be produc- 
ed; and, above all things, that Scripture be fairly and fully ex- 
imined, and shown to give most implicit testimony upon the sub- 
ject, before I be expected to yield my judgment, or consent to the 
‘ontinuance of a nominal union, that only proves how really we 
ave disunited. 

3. I have rested for the present in the amended resolutions, 
pecause they are in accordance with the opinions of men, for 
whose opinions [ entertain the highest respect. My own opinion 
13 decidedly for separation of the opposing elements of this Body. 
i'pon this point I most cordially concur with the opinions delivered 
hy my venerated friends, Messrs. Elder, Dill, §c. and by my young 
friends, Messrs. Barnett, and Brown, §c. But when I see arrayed 
against us men, of whose orthodoxy I-can entertain no doubt ; 
men of whose zeal I have seen most convincing proofs :—when I 
see my friends, Messrs. Horner, and Hanna, and Wright, and 
Morell, and Stewart, and Reid, &c. &. willing to go no farther 
than the present resolutions ;—and when I know that the opinion 
if Dr, Chalmers, whose name and praise are in all the Churches, 
,oes no farther—I must confess, that, in the face of this array, it 
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requires a man to have no little share of decision to hold his 
opinion without faltering. In face of it I do hesitate, but still my 
opinion is unchanged; yetI submit with deference, for a time, to 
the judgment of wiser and better men, that I may judge of the 
probable efficacy of their measures, by the result of a reasonable 
experiment. 

As the motion of which I now give notice contemplates a sepa- 
ration of this body, permit me to remove the impression derivable 
from the declaration of Dr. Wright, that there is “ no instance of 
separation to be found in the Scripture.” I would refer the Doc- 
tor to 1 Tim. i. 20, where he will find a decided example of sep- 
aration upon doctrinal grounds. Iwill refer him to the genera! 
principle—Gal. i. 7, 8, 9, where the anathema of the Apostle, ac- 
cording to the discipline to which he referred, clearly intimated 
separation from the body of the Church. And not until the Doc- 
tor has explained away my views of these texts, can I yield as 
sent to his assertions, or surrender my ideas of the necessity of 
‘4 separation. 

Dr. Wright has also told us * that separation has never done 
good.’ The experience of this Synod is a proof of the contrary. 
The Antrim Presbytery, was separated from the Synod; and 
what has followed? Why, we are told, all their congregations ad- 
hered to them, are now Arians, and lost to this Synod. Neve 
was there a more palpable misstatement. The meeting-houses, 
no doubt, remained to the Arian ministers of Belfast; but the 
third congregation sprang up in the Synod more populous than 
the othertwo. Newtownards, Holywood, Antrim, Larne, are ex- 
amples to the same effect. One part of the people, no doubt, fol- 
lowed an Arian ministry. But generally, by much the more nu 
merous portion, adhered to the Synod and Orthodoxy. Had not 
the Antrim Presbytery been separated from Synod, perhaps one- 
tenth of the entire Presbyterian population of Ulster, had now, 
inder their successors, been the followers of an Arian ministry 

-Whereas, in general, their congregations are much Jess nume 
rous than the Orthodox bodies which have adhered to the Synod. 
if Dr. Wright then admit that an Orthodox ministry is preferable 
‘o an Arian ministry, he will be compelled to acknowledge, by an 

‘ppeal to fact, that separation has done extensive good to thie 
General Synod of Ulster. 

By more than one member of this house we have been inform 
ed that any separation would injure our “ importance,” and tend 
io weaken essentially the “‘ Presbyterian interest.” I do not in 
deed comprehend what is meant by the “ Presbyterian interest.” 
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{f it signify our influence with the Government of the Country, 
experience proves that Government have ever looked upon Arian 
and Orthodox with equal eye. Nor has the separation of the Se- 
cession Church from the Synod weakened the “ Presbyterian in- 
terest” in the eyes of Government, but rather seems to have giv- 
eu it an additional importance. But I hope this cannot be what 
is meant by the “ Presbyterian interest ;” and if it be not, I 
know of no other “interest” a Church can have at heart, but the 
interest of Christ in the salvation of sinners. That separation 
would strengthen this “ interest,” I think must be obvious to every 
observer. Between Arian and Orthodox, there is really no com- 
munion. Engaged in the same yoke, we are wasting our strength 
by pulling in opposite directions. But not only is communion 
‘dissolved between those opposing parties, but is it not nearly, 
in effect, dissolved between the Orthodox themselves? Our 
minds are so occupied, our time is so wasted, in fruitless and 
endless debates, that the real interests of vital religion are neg. 
lected, and the real purposes of a religious meeting entirely 
overlooked or defeated. 

* Behold, (says the Divine Word,) how good and how pleasant 
itis for brethren to dwell together in unity.”” Behold, says our 
melancholy experience, how unprofitable and unhappy it is to 
dwell together in disagreement. I shall relate an instance of the 
ill effects of our “ disunited union,” and exhibit them in the un- 
happy misrepresentations consequent upon cur divisions. 

Mr. Montgomery has written, and his friends have published to 
the world, that Mr. Cooke said, at Strabane, “ that he is only to 
iove those of his own creed; and view those who differ from him 
4s he would regard robbers.”’ Since misrepresentations were 
lirst made, the instance before us has never been surpassed.— 
Such a sentiment never rose in Mr. Cooke’s mind—was never 
uttered by his lips. Well might Mr. M. call it the product ot 
‘* passion,” and not the dictate of “ the spirit of truth.” But to 
whatever origin it is to be ascribed, the good or the evil is not 
mine. To Mr. M. it owes its existence, and he may bestow it as 
ie pleases. The real statement is as follows :—In answer to the 
argument for continued union between Arians, Socinians, and 
Orthodox, in this Synod, which was drawn from the text “ love 
as brethren,” I observed, that in order to feel the love referred 
ro in the text, it was necessary, first, to be “brethren ;” partak- 
ers of the same faith, and hope, and promises. Perfect Christian 
love, I observed, was distinguished by divines, and correctiy dis- 
tinguished, as containing the “love of complacency” with which, 
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conceived, those who were truly “ brethren” in Christ were alone 
able to contemplate one another. I then added, that while the 
Arian looked upon the Trinitarian as an idolater, it was impossi- 
ble he could regard his imaginary idolatry with “ complacency,’ 
or, consequently, his person with the “ love of complacency.” 
And that, on the other hand, while the Orthodox viewed the Ari- 
an as attempting to rob his Lord of his essential glory, he could 
not look upon the alleged robbery with “complacency,” or re- 
gard his person with the ‘love of complacency.” But, at the 
same time, I stated that the opposing parties, or any other op- 
posing parties, did not, therefore, cease to love one another; but 
their love was alove of mere “ benevolence,” without the possi- 
bility of that “ complacency” essential to perfect Christian love. 1 
repeat the distinction; I regard it as a solemn truth; and the 
various occurrences of this Synod are so many practical com- 
mentaries upon the correctness of the observation. How unlike 
it is to the misconception, or misrepresentation of Mr. M., Tleave 
this Synod to determine. The object, then, Sir, of my contem- 
plated motion—a motion already approved by no inconsiderable 
portion of this house—is, to attempt a remedy for the evils that 
ire found to exist in the constituency of this body. 

The principal evil I conceive to consist in unnatural and un 
-oalescing admixture of our doctrines. We have professed Ari- 
‘nism—we have somethieg that is not Arianism, so its profes- 
‘ors say, yet is not Orthedoxy. We have also once or twice 
neard doctrines called Socinian uttered in our assemblies. But 
while I consider this as the chief, I am far from viewing it as th: 
sole, evil for which we are bound to attempt a remedy. The state 
of our eldership calls loudly for reformation. As matters at pre 
sent stand, one-half of a Presbytery is formed without any practi 
cal consultation of the other. I mean, the elders are elected 
ind appointed without the knowledge of the Presbytery which is 
to receive them. Then, of our eldership there is required no 
profession of faith, though they constitute one-half of all ou 
‘hurch courts. Nor are our elders required to discharge the 
luties of visiting the sick, of praying with them as required, James 
v.14; nor is it generally expected they should be men of prayes 
in their own families ; but a mere possession of worldly respect 
‘bility in rank, is all that is looked upon as qualification for their 
uigh and accountable office. This is a state of things that can- 
uot contiue. Then, Sir, that our visitation Presbyteries are sadly 
deficient is what we all know, and many of us lament. A motion 
f reform will naturally be extended to this subject. Nor can] 
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forbear to mention one other topic. I mean the making money 
to be a means of obtaining an appointment in the Church. We 
reprobate the idea of the crime called Simony. We rejoice in 
our freedom from the power called Patronage. We say that 
Christ's kingdom is not of this world.—And, after all these things, 
we say, A man who pays one pound per annum in our Churches 
is equal to three men, each of whom pay six and eight pence per 
annum—and, that his vote shall equal the other three. 

There are other evils to which I might now refer ; but the length 
of time I have already occupied, and the lateness of the hour at 
which I now speak, are more than sufficient excuse for my omit- 
ing to speak of more. 

. For a perfect Church I look not, till the Lord shall come with 
his saints ; but for a more perfect one than this Synod at pre- 
sent exhibits, I think, without much presumption, we may reason- 
ably hope. I know there is a wonderfully sensitive apprehension 
when we talk of reforming the Church; and, it is not a little re- 
markable, that this sensibility is most apparent in those very per- 
sons who are so anxious to reform the errors of the State. Let 
us contemplate the State chariot as it passes along, and they pro- 
nounce it at once so crazy a vehicle, that it will-scarce bear the 
load of majesty to the street’s end. So they seize the reins of 
the proud steeds that draw it; and, after scarcely a moment of 
stop or examination, they pronounce for its total dissolution and 
complete rebuilding. So they commence * political blacksmiths ;’ 
and they take out the springs, and knock of the circlet of the 
wheels, and every bolt and screw must ring to their hammer and 
anvil. And then they become “ political joiners,” and they take 
asunder the wood-work of “ ancient oak,” and they substitute 
some modern exotic, which is wondrously to lighten the body ot 
the machine. And after this, they become “ political painters 
and varnishers,” and the whole affair is so bedizened with fantas- 
tical devices, that it is impossible to recognise the ancient pon- 
derous and sturdy vehicle, which bore along the “ majesty of Bri- 
tain,” through ages of warfare to ages of glory. 

But show to those self-same artificers the chariot of tle 
Church ; and thou. zh it creaks in every joint, and totters in every 
spring, and threatens at every revolution of the wheel to separate 
into a thousand fragments—and though it presents an aspect so 
weather-beaten and forlorn, that Poverty herself might almost be 
ashamed to be the driver—yet oh ! beware of touching the vene_ 
rable ruin! They will repair the crazy wheels, by merely dipping 
them in water,—they assist the broken springs by combining with 
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them a piece of timber—they will fray the shattered pole with all 
manner of ropes and bandages—and they will eke out the tattered 
harness with every variety of “shreads and patches,” until the 
motley combination shall become to the Presbyterian people, as 
the ship Argos to the Greeks, a subject of argument as to its 
identity with the Church that existed in the days of our fathers. 

To me, Sir, it is_astonishing, that the very same men who are 
so clear-sighted to discern, and so ready to reform our politica! 
institutions, are so blind to the imperious necessity of searching 
out and reforming the errors and evils of our religious institu- 
tions. But this apathy will yet be roused into action, and men 
will yet acknowledge it as a universal maxim, ‘ that in all the af- 
fairs of men, whether temporal or religious, a well regulated re- 
formation of errors and abuses, is the wisest plan to ensure a 
permanence to institutions, and happiness to the people.” 

I have been surprised, Sir, to hear, from several members of 
this house, that by inquiries into religious opinions, or any con- 
templated division, “ we injure the respectability of the Synod ot 
Ulster.” I cannot tell, Sir, what estimate these persons form of 
respectability, or by what standard they ascertain the present 
quantum to which we are justly entitled. I shall, therefore, beg 
to lay before you my humble idea of the nature of clerical “ re- 
spectability.” 

A minister, to be respectable, must be open in declaring all his 
religious opinions. Concealment and equivocation are the most 
disreputable marks of the clerical character. The real “ respect- 
ibility,’ therefore, of the Synod, is consulted in my intended mo- 
tion; for one object would be to elicit and exhibit the real reli- 
zious sentiments of our members. , 

Another ingredient of respectability, I take to be consistency of 

haracter. But, so long as we remain in our present condition, 
:t_ is totally impossible for us to appear consistent. Ifthe Arian 
submit to have his system reproached before hig eyes, he cannot 
he consistent. And, so long as the Trinitarian continues to li- 
cense and ordain Arians, he cannot be consistent. My contem- 
plated motion will then seek to advance the respectability of thie 
Synod, inasmuch as it will seek to restore the long lost consist- 
ency of our public character. 

Another ingredient of respectability seems to be “ decision ot 
character.” A respectable minister, in whatever station he is 
placed by Providence, must be a decided man. A minister of an 
other character may be learned, and rich, and eloquent, and much 
2 ee while, like the air-fed Camelion, he takes all his 
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colour from the objects around him, and appears green, yellow, 
or grey, according to the object that he rests upon; he is a most 
miserable specimen of clerical defection: the mere creature ot 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded. A respectable 
minister, Sir, like some of the bright gems, should give, not take 
his colour. His character should not be moulded by the objects 
that surround him, but he should endeavour to transfer his own 
moral image to the souls committed to his instruction. I woul: 
have him a man untaught in that school which whispers to a young 
minister, **do not be in a hurry to declare your religious senti- 
ments ; time enough when you have got a congregation, and 
learned the opinions that will please your people.” I would not 
have aman offensively intrusive, but gentle, yet decided in his 
principles and instructions. Without these qualities, neither 
minister nor Synod can ever be truly respectable ; and to cher- 
ish, under the divine blessing, such a decision of character, is 
one great object of the motion which I now wish to enter upon 
your books. 

Let me quote two passages of Scripture, for the meditation ot 
my brethren, and I shall relieve your patience by concluding this 
address. The first is a prophecy of the coming glory of the 
Church, indicative of her uniformity of opinion, testimony, and 
worship—lIsa. lii. 8. “Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with 
the voice together shall they sing : for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” The vision and the har- 
mony are not yet ours. May the Lord hasten the time when 
they shall be fully realized ! 

The other portion I shall repeat in reference to the many ex- 
hortations we have received to study concord and peace, Many 
objects are to be sacrificed for peace; but peace, as well as gold, 
may be bought toodear. Therefore, when we look for peace, la- 
bour for peace, pray for peace; let us remember the words of 
the Prophet, according to the marginal reading—Jeremiah xiv. 
13. “I will give you PEAcE aND TRUTH in this place.” In the 
promise of God they are united blessings; and he will not be- 
stow the one till we take it in conjunction with the other. 





HAiscellanecous. 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The “enthronization” of Dr. Bloomfield as bishop of the Diocess 
of London, took place on the 16th of January last. We notice 
such matters, not because these ceremonies are of any intrinsic 
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jmportance, or because they can possibly be grateful to the spiritual 
ntind of any Christian reader ; but to exhibit, by way of contrast, the 
difference between the life and manners of the “Man of Sorrows” 
and the vain pomp and glory of the ‘dignitaries’ who profess to 
teach his gospel. ‘ Tell ye (says the prophet) the daughter of Zion, 
Behold your King cometh unto thee meek, and sitting upon an ass;"’ 
but now ’tis not enough that the servant be as his master ; for, 
Behold your Bishop cometh, in royal robes and imperial magnifi- 
cence. Should any ask what this ceremony means, the appropri- 
ate answer is furnished by the London Times as follows,— 

“We really cannot tell. There is no allusion to any such cer- 
«mony in the gospel of Christ; it-cannot, therefore, be a Chris- 
tian ceremony, and cannot properly pertain to a Christian church, 
ora Christian bishop. It is most probably some Pagan rite, pas- 
sed through the callender of popery into our reformed church.— 
It were better that the bishops should practice humility, conciliate 
the clergy among whom they preside [It were better that there 
should be no presiding bishops] by brotherly kindness, and set an 
example of moderation to the laity, than that they should occupy 
themselves in costly exhibitions and state shows, which can only 
excite envy.” 

This is the “ mitred head,” whe orders the discontinuance of 
private prayer meetings, and has (it is said) intimated his ‘ deter- 
mination to prevent the use of the churches of his diocese, in aid 
of any society, having Dissenters on its committee.” —Philadel’n. 


—f>—— 
REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 
Meeting of the Particular Synod of Albany. 

This Synod met on the 20th ult. in this city, and was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Jacob D. Fonda, the President of Synod, 
who preached a sermon in the evening from 2 Cor. vi. 1. The 
Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, was chosen President. Nothing of 
ceneral interest occurred. We, however, extract below the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Synodical Report, as an indication, so far 
as it goes, that the Dutch church is recurring in some respects to 
the ancient landmarks of her constitution. The passage we have ta- 
ken the liberty to place in italics, manifests a just apprebension of 
the nature and tendency of the “ various benevolent institutions of 
the present day,” as they are managed. We say as they are man- 
aged; for benevolent institutions are not necessarily opposed to 
the spread of gospel truth. But when they are made the oc- 
casion of boasting,—when that confidence is placed in their efficacy 
which should be placed only in the grace of God, and when the 
accomplishment of that work is attributed to them which should 
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be ascribed only to the Spirit of God through the instrumentality 
of a preached gospel and a diligent and prayerful attention, on the 
part of the sinner, to all the instituted means of grace; so that 
the Christianity of individuals is tested by the noise they make 
about “ mighty Christian efforts,” they become a stumbling block 
and a snare, and should be opposed. Let it be distinctly under- 
stood, then, that we are not the enemy of benevolent institutions, 
when kept in subserviency to the cause of truth; but when they 
scruple not to employ the most unwarrantable means to extend 
their sphere of operation, andto appear to the world as the re- 
generators of mankind, literally filling the public journals with 
the records of their mighty doings, while they can, forthe sake of 
increasing their funds, welco1. » to their bosom and cordially em- 
brace, men of all religious creeds, and even those with no creed, 
we must raise our voice, however feebly, against them; because 
the more they accomplish, the more mischief is there done to the 
eause of a sound scriptural profession of the truth. 

“In view of the state of the churches generally under the care 
of this Synod, there appears to be a lamentable want of the pow- 
er of religion. There is reason to fear, that in attending to the 
various benevolent institutions of the present day, the religion of 
the heart and direct appeals to the consciences of sinners are over- 
looked too frequently: That close, searching, discriminating 
preaching is not sufficiently practiced. In addition to this, it is im- 
portant that ministers and people should bear in mind, that the 
means, however extensively used, avail nothing without the bles- 
sing: that we are not merely to acknowledge this truth, but prac- 
tise accordingly, and that there should be constant, importunate 
and persevering application, after the example of the disciples of 
Christ, to the Great Head of the church, for the blessings prom- 


ised, who says, for all these things will I be inquired of by the 
house of Israel, to do them.” 


-—-—p- - 


AMERICAN ANNIVERSARIES. 


American Home Missionary Society.—The number of congre- 
gations and missionary districts aided during the past year has 
been 401, and the number of missionaries and agents employed, 
804. Of these, 135 were in commission at the commencement 
of the year; and 169 have been new appointments. Of the mis- 
sionaries holding commissions from the Society,* 186 are settled 
as pastors or are statedly engaged in single congregations; 79 





* “Holding commissions from the Society.” Strange language this! By 
what authority do men preach the gospel, who receive their commissions, not 
from those who are authorized by the Great Head of the church to confer 
them, but from a self-constituted society? Can a minister thus constituted be 
considered an ambassador of Christ, or can he be the ordinance of God to the 
people among whomhe labours? Let those concerned answer.—Ep Mov. 
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divide their labours, either as pastors or stated supplies, between 
two or three congregations ; and 39, including agents, are allowed 
to exercise their ministry in larger fields of labour. The re- 
ceipts and expenditures, from May 3, 1828, to May 1, 1829, were 
$26,997 31. 


American Sunday School Union.—The fifth Anniversary of this 
society was celebrated on Teusday evening, May 26, in the First 
Presbyterian church on Washington Square, Philadelphia. It 
appears from the report of the board of managers that they have 
issued during the past year 877,990 copies of different publica- 
tions. Receipts, (of which $5,964 22, was donations,) $76,800 00. 
Expenditures, $76,574 69. Number of schools, 5,901: Teach- 


ers, 52,663, of which 930 are pious,* and 51,733 not pious. Scho- 
lars, 349,202. 





* By what criterion is it ascertained that precisely 930 teachers are pious * 

We think it would be much better to say, that number are professors of reli- 
gion, and not speak so positively of the condition of persons. We are con- 
stantly told that the “‘ Sunday School Union” is the d engine which is to 
be chiefly instrumental in bringing in the Millennia day: But is itso? Let 
us look at things as they are. Here, then, we have 52,000 individuals teaching 
Christianity to our children, and not one out of fifty is even professedly pious. 
Most probably one-half of the 52,000 are not of sufficient age to warrant them 
pubticly to take the vows of God upon themselves by a religious profession.— 
And it may be supposed that two-thirds of the 52,000 are not only incompe- 
tent to detect and aviod error, but are almost totally ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God. What then must be the nature of their instruc- 
tions ? Is it, we most sincerely ask,as one anxious to observe all things what- 
soever our Lord hath amend, is it consistent with common sense, to sup- 
pose that persons can impart instruction to others on a subject of which they 
are ignorant? And when that subject involves the salvation of the soul, the 
question becomes inconceivably momentous. Men do not act nor reason thus 
in relation to their worldly concerns, 
It is true that in most of the schools the scholars commit portions of the 
pe oe and it is also true that the children are taught the rudiments of 
spelling and reading, thus profaning the day with business that is lawful only 
on a week day. And when the scriptures are taught, they are explained, if not 
absolutely erroneously, in that vague and general way, and by means of moral 
tales, a splendid fictions, which shall not be offensive to any kind of reli- 
gious sentiments, however unseriptural or absurd. 

Not the least among the evils of the Sunday School system, as it is now man- 
aged, is the neglect of family instruction. ‘The time once was, when the fa- 
ther, after having returned from the public worship of God, gathered around 
him on the evening of the Lord’s day, every member of the family; and each 
in turn was called upon to answer a question in the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, until the whole was gone through with, accompanied with suitable re- 
flections and explanations. Thus was the light of divine truth instilled into 
the youthful mind; and the child thus educated, when arrived to years of ma- 
turity, was capable of giving a reason for his hope, was in no danger of being 
tossed by every wind of doctrine,and was enabled by faith to lay hold on eter- 
nal life. Even in those cases where this mode of instruction was not blessed 
with the gracious and saving influences of the Holy Spirit, their minds became 
enlarged, superstition lost its power. the ecclesiastical and civil tyrranny of 
Popery thundered its anathemas and burnished its sword in vain; they stood 
forth the assertors and vindicators of the rights of mankind. All false reli- 
gions are debasing in their nature; and in proportion as we lose sight of the 
truth of God, will we sink in excellence, and in a well founded hope of heaven. 
Setting aside the spiritual and most weighty interests involved in a sound reli- 
«ious education, if there is any thing valuable in civil liberty, we are indebted 
for the blessing to the instrumentality of those men that have gone before us, 
who would have sooner surrendered their lives than one iota of divine truth. 
\nd their ardent love for truth, was owing chiefly under God to the thorough 
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a) _ American Bible Society—This society celebrated its anniver- 
ai wary on Thursday morning. The number of auxiliaries formerly 


nai ta) be mode of their religious education. The sentiment that different and opposite 
aaa doctrines should be viewed alike was unknown in their day. It ws believed 
Pa that parents were the divinely appointed teachers of their children, that no 
substitute could supply their place, and that no excuse, however specious, 
could remove their responsibi ity, or justify their neglect. This mode of in- 
struction still obtains in the Reformed Presbyterian, and Associate churches, 
and among a portion of the Associate Reformed church, and our prayer to God 
is, that, in the Associate church, it may never cease to prevail, though all otbh- 
ers should abandon it, But now it seems the Sunday School is the ne plus ultra 
for a religious education. 

j Upon a view of the whole ground, it is obvious that the holy Sabbath is in 
- t some measure —that the rich treasure of the gospel of the grace of 
God is not t—that parental instruction is neglected—that the inducements 
held out to obtain the attendance of youth are such as address themselves to 
the corrupt propensities of the heart, and beget a worldly emulation and desire 
for external show, incompatible with the spirit of the gospel—that the mode of 
instruction unfits the mind for a critical examination of ——- subjects, and 
— it to settle down on general principles, a mere moralist—and that it in- 
aces the mind to neglect the important duties of the family and the closet.— 

Therefore, we cannot, we dare not, “bid it God speed.” 

: If the Sunday School and other kindred institutions indicate the spuseesa 
of the Millennium, it is the darkness that precedes the twilight—the slayin 
of the witnesses; for as these institutions progress, a spirit of ignorance an 
indifference prevails, in relation to the things of God—the duty of rebuking a 
brother for his errors and sins, is neglected—the congregation of the Lord 
ceases to “ hold fast the form of sound words”—and ministers no longer “ de- 
clare the whole counsel of God.” But, says a fine writer, ‘It is said in the 
Bible, that when Zion is built up, ‘her saints take pleasure in her stones, and 
favour the dust thereof,’ that is, as I understand it, they manifest an attachment 
to those things in her cause, which are most worthless in themselves, of least 
‘portance, or most disregarded and despised. This stubborn text, puts me 
to no small trouble to ascertain, how, in consistency with its spirit, millennial 

lory can consist in disregarding little things, an confining our attention to 
the great bulwarks, or what is called the essentials of Christianity.” ‘To this 
we add, Isaiah xxvi. 1, 2.—‘“*In that day,” referring to New Testament times, 
“shall this song be sung in the land of Judah—open ye the gates, that the right- 
eous nation which KEEPETH THE TRUTH may enter in.” Rev. iii. 10, 11.— 
** Because thou hast kept tie word of my patience, 1 also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation.—Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 

. crown.” Rev. ii 13.—“I knowthy works, and where thou dwellest, even 

ii where Satan’s seat is; and thou holdest faust my name, and hast not denied my 

ais faith.” Let the import of these and many other passages of the kind, be duty 

t 4 . weighed, and if scripture has not lost its authority over the minds of men, it 
; ee will be admitted that the millenninm must be ushered in by other means, and other 
ae instruments, then those in which so much confidence is now placed. In that 
hia day there will be an enquiry for the old ways,and a strict regard to little things ; 
essentials and non-essentials will be unknowon, all things revealed will be es- 
} sential, and the spirit of infidelity will be banished from the hearts of all that 
at bear the Christian name. 

But we are told that children here receive instruction that would otherwise 
grow up in ignorance, and that pious people should send their children for the 
purpose of encouraging such to attend. And itis asked, shall we suffer the poor, 
the neglected, the ignorant child, whose parents are ungodly, and drunken, and 

rofane, and care not for the immortal souls of their offspring, to remain in their 
ignorance and wickedness? We answer no: Let the officers of the church, 
whose duty itis, appoint persons suitably qualified to impart religious instruc- 
tion; and let them see that the Sabbath be not profaned by that kind of in- 
struction which is lawful only ona week day,—that the scriptures only, or the 
standards of the church founded thereon, be taught,—and that they be correct- 
ly taught Lot them see that it is impressed earnestly and constantly upon 
the scholars, that there is but one faith, one baptism, one Lord, and one hope 
of our cal!iag; that there is but one true religion, and let them not inculcate 
so much brotherly love for all the errors, absurdities and blasphemies, that pass 
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reported was 598: the present number is 645. The receipts of 
the year from all sources amount to $143,184 34; of which there 
was received for books $73, 688 88: donations, $20,334 82; bank 


stock sold, $9,733 75; temporary loans, $35,500. The expend- 
itures have amounted to $147,081 68. 


American Tract Society.—The fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Tract Society, was held inthe Presbyterian church in 
Wall-street, on Wednesday May 13th, at ten o’clock, A.M. The 
receipts of this society for the first year, were $10,000; the se- 
cond year $30,000 ; the third year $45,000; the fourth year 60,- 
000; and its issues were the first year, 1,000,000 of tracts; the 
second year, 3,000,000; the third year 5,000,000 ; and the fourth 
vear 6,000,000. 


Bunyan and the Quaker.—Towards the close of Bunyan’s im- 
prisonment, a Quaker called upon him hoping to make a convert 
of the author of the Pilgrim. He thus addressed him—*“ Friend 
John, I am come to thee with a message from the Lord, and after 
raving searched for thee in half the prisons in England, I am glad 
that I have found thee atlast.” “If the Lord had sent thee,” sar- 
castically returned Bunyan, “ you need not have taken so much 
pains to find me out, for the Lord knows that I have been a pris- 
»ner inBedford jail these twelve years past.” 

—-——~—-- 
MR. OWEN AND MR. CAMPBELL. 


On the 13th of April last, these champions met at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a public disputation on the truth or falsity of the Chris- 
tian religion. Sound men have generally condemned these public 
lebates; in this instance, however, many have approved of it, 
ind public opinion seems to award the palm of victory to Mr. 
(‘ampbell. But we have never apprehended the tenth part of the 
evil to Christianity, from such men as Mr. Owen, that we have 
‘vom those, who, under the Christian name, vent their equally dan- 
serous nostrums, which are less easily detected. The following 
extracts from Flint’s Western Monthly Review, as a matter of in- 
‘elligence, are thought worthy of insertion. 

‘When the Welch philosopher arose, might have been seen, 
4) their most amusing relief, eyes strained, mouths half open, and 


heads bent forward. We saw him forthwith mounted on his wont- 
ed black hobby, “the social system.” It was not long before we 





under the name of religion, and our principal objections to Sabbath Schools 
will be done away. Yet we cannot see why the old plan is not more scriptur- 
al, and more likely to be followed with the blessing of the Head of the church; 


we mean the plan that was early adopted by the purest of the Reformation 
churches, which requires the minister, at stated periods, to visit the families 
within the bounds of his congregation or parish, for the purpose of catichet- 
ical instruction In these visitations it is his dutyto make enquiry as to the 
progress children are making in religious knowledge, to instruct the ignorant, 
to comfort the afflicted, to admonish the presumptuous, to rebuke the negli- 
gent, and to exhort all, to a faithful discharge of their relative duties. 
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discovered that the champion of the covenant, in like manner, 
sported a magnificent mettled hobby, which our innate reverence 
for holy things forbiddeth us to name. The historian relateth with 
grief, that during the eight long days of this logical tournament, 
these two coursers were riding up and down the field of contro- 
versy, constantly menacing fight, but never coming to close quar- 
‘ers in the actual tug of battle; for lo! instead of an effectual 
‘closing uv’ of quiddities and metaphysical cut and thrusts, which 
we expected would make ‘ the lint fly,’ at once, Mr. Owen ‘ fought 
shy,’ reserved his fire, entrenched himself impregnably behind 
the ‘twelve divine, fundamental laws of human nature,’ precisely 
as our soldiers did on the glorious eighth, behind the cotton bales 
below New-Orleans. On the contrary, our western friend of the 
covenant showed manful fight on the open field, to the end of the 
joust. 

If we could follow and describe ail the movements and curvet- 
igs of the aforesaid hobbies, during the momentous contest, we 
much fear our readers would not follow us: for they well know 
that to feel the zest, such things must be seen. We shall, there- 
tore, only glance at the more prominent performances of each. 

‘The twelve fundamental laws,’ or twelve pillars of the social 
system, are predicated on the following asserted doctrines. We 
ure the ‘effects of our circumstances,’ as strictly as inanimate 
matter obeys it laws. Therefore we are not subjects of respon- 
sibility, praise or blame. We can neither think, act, love, hate, 
marry, become father, eat, drink, sleep, or die, other than as we 
io. ‘These irresistible circumstances having placed us in a pre- 
licament every way nauseous and irrational, it follows, that we 
wight forthwith to assert our control over these uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances; and change them for the infinitely better class, which 
ie philosopher proposeth in their stead. He came over these 
laws with a frequency of developement and repetition, which eli- 
cited a frequent laugh at his expense from all, who perceived not 
iat his sole purpose, in this tournament, was to make the reputa- 
tion of his antagonista kite, to take up his sogial system into the 
‘ull view of the community, and by constant repetition to imprint 
i tew of his leading axioms on the memory of the multitude that 

ould inno other way have been collected to hear. 

‘These positions, which he thus fixed on the memory of his 
hearers, with an untiring perseverance, were, that a Christian in- 
tant educated in Hindoston would be a Gentoo, in Turkey a Ma- 
homedan, in a cannibal tribe a cannibal, in a quaker family a qua- 
ker; and so of therest. He would have nothing to do with spec- 
‘lation, and would take nothing but facts. There were no facts, 
ui which to affirm, or deny, touching the being of God, the ori- 
_in of the material universe, or man. We knew a few facts, and 
wight form probable conjectures about others. He believed some 
istorical statements, when they ran not counter to the twelve 
faws; but held all history of a contrary character wonderful 

ieap. Itmay be therefore imagined, how he disposed of the ex- 
‘ermal and internal evidences, the miracles and prophecies of our 
religion. His twelve laws constituted a grand besom with which 
| religions of all ages and climes were alike to be brushed away, 
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like chaff before the wind.’ He described the biped breed un- 
der present circumstances as being miserable stock. ‘He had 
never seen,’ he said, ‘a rational tace in his life.” Their origin 
~cemed to him an ill managed, half dozing ‘ circumstance’ of the 
legal prostitution, called marriage. That matter was now better 
uiderstood, as it related to the great improvement to the breed of 
yuadrupeds, which he hinted, might be carried to an infinitely high- 
er and more worthy scale of melioration, when applied to the 
reed of bipeds. The energy of mutual liking, and constantly ac- 
sumulating power of mind, will and muscle, promising illimitable 
v\dvyantages to the generations of the future. As it was now, it 
was a joke, and rank perjury, to swear either in prose or rhyme, 
on the knees or howsoever ‘ stiring the stumps in doleful dumps,’ 
thatthe parties would love each other, tilldeath themdo part; see- 
ug it was notimprobable from the analogy of no small number of 
similar cases that they would prove very tabby-cats, soon after the 
lapse of the honey moon. Christian society was one web of lie, 
warp and woof, dissimulation, quarrel, and bloodshed. All the 
sreat drama of deceptive acting, allthe malevolence, poverty and 
evils of society, he traced tothe freewill systems of religion, to the 
iriests, the weekly preaching of ministers, to whom none might 
reply. 

According to him the social system is to be a complete renova- 
tor and purifier. Under its influence man is to be regenerated 
ito a paradisiacal millennium, A nova progenies, a new race of 
most vigorous and beautiful lads and Jasses are to be turned to- 
sether into the fresh clover-field of existence. Undisturbed 
with meditation upon the past or the future, unshackled with mat- 
rimony, almost freed from disease and the seeds of decay, per- 
forming the little labour necessary to subsistence, chiefly by ma- 
chinery, with the greatest abundance of every thing for human 
nature, (a favorite phrase,) these pretty ones will have little to do, 
iut to eat, and rise up to play; billing like turtle doves, as long 
as mutual liking lasts ; and dissolving the partnership with the 
first harbingers of a murky atmosphere. They will treasure 
‘hemistry, philosophy, and useful knowledge, and pry into nature’s 
privacies Inanew sort of style. Children at five years old will 
know more than the best educated scholars of twenty do in the 
present order of things. ‘The world is to be dotted off into one 
immense family of communities, of a minimum of 300, and a max- 
imum of 2000, all wantoning in the aforesaid rich clover field.-—- 
‘Travelling is to be freed from its bitter concomitant expense, for 
the traveller will be every where at home, and welcome to the com 
monwealth of the community. Society will be inexpressibly de- 
lectable ; for like will cling to like, precisely like two magnets.— 
Such is Mr. Owen’s romance of the social system—as fair as a 
piony, as fragrant as a white honey suckle ; as loving, as the Ver 
monter said, as forty—and, alas! as short lived as the prophet’s 
courd. 

‘The particles which compose my body,’ said the philosopher, 
‘are eternal. They had no beginning, and can have no end. 
shall be decomposed, and lose my consciousness in death, to be 
recomposed, and to reappear in new forms of life and enjoyment.’ 
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4t least he could not be charged with disguise or reservation; but 
came out with gratuitous plainness, in the most revolting, desolat- 
ing tenets of the creed of everlasting sleep of death. As he utter- 
ed this, a general revulsion of horror passed across the counte- 
nances of the crowded audience. We felt at the moment the long 
covered coals of our own eloquence burning in our bosom; and 
tuncied that we could have made an overwhelming appeal to the 
iorror stricken multitude. Not so with Mr. Campbell. He had 
other combinations for the close of the campaign, and had deter- 
‘ined to put his antagonist to the logical sword, in his own time and 
way, secunduin artem. Mr. Owen, aware of the impression he had 
created, diverted the current of feeling with apun. ‘ My friends.’ 
said he, ‘you have heard these wonderful stories. If you can 
away with them all,—you are able, indeed, to swallow a camel,’— 
( Campbell.) 

They very often had good and palpable hits at each other, rais- 
ing a good humoured laugh at each other’s expense. Mr. Camp- 
bell generally commenced his tilt of thirty minutes, by presenting 


Mr. Owen’s positions in a ridiculous light, often availing himself 


of the argunent of veductio ad absurdum. Many of his jeu d’es- 
prits were singularly quick and felicitous. Amidst the general 
laugh, Mr. Owen’s equanimity never for a moment deserted him. 


Some of his own retorts flashed upon the yawny tediousness of 


the prolonged contest like lightning at midnight. We give two 
which remain distinctly on our memory. 

A certain Paul Brown wrote a book, entitled ‘a twelve month’s 
residence in New-Harmony.’ He was a disappointed grumbleto- 
nian, and did up Mr. Owen and his system, as with a cleaver.— 
‘We have just heard,’ said Mr. Campbell, ‘Mr. Owen’s beautiful 
theory of the social system: and Paul Brown’s ‘twelve month’s 
residence at New-Harmony’—and he made a rhetorical pause, to 
sive force to the intended sarcasm, in saying, will show the thing 
in practice. Mr, Owen, who had hitherto received the thirty min- 
utes fire of his antagonist with smiling and unwincing silence, saw 
what was coming after ‘ Paul Brown‘s twelve month’s residence,’ 
and interjected the rhetorical pause, ‘it is false. The effect was 
electric, though whole members of sentences are required to re- 
late it. Another retort was still happier. Mr. Campbell had been 
discussing the evidences of Christianity from the fulfilment of the 
prophecies. He gave the customary views of the duration of a 
prophetic year. Said he, Mr. Qwen denies the truth of the pro- 
phecies, and is at the same time a prophet himself—ay, and a false 
prophet too, as I shall prove. Few of you can have forgotten, 
that three years since, he prophesied in this very city, that within 
three years, the houses would be tenantless, and the inhabitants 
emptied into the ‘city of mental independence.’ It was a home 
thrust; and seemed almost too severe for the comity of a debate, 
in which the parties constantly called each other my worthy friend. 
Mr. Owen arose with his invincible equanimity of good humour. 
‘At that time,’ said he, ‘ being a prophet, and availing myself of a 
prophet’s phraseology, I spake of prophetic years- Taking the 
exposition of my worthy friend, the period of my prediction in- 
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cludes something like 750 years. The prophecy will be fulfilled 
long before that time.’ 

Mr. Campbell wore the aspect of one who had words both ready 
and inexhaustible, and as possessed of the excellent grace of per- 
severance, to a degree, that he would not retreat an inch in the 
way of concession to escape the crack and pudder of a dissolving 
world. He possesed a fine voice, a little inclined to the nasal, anc 
first rate attributes and endowments for a lawyer in the interior, 
perfect self-possession, quickness of apprehension and readiness 
of retort, all disciplined to effect by long controversial training. 
The words logic, ratiocination, syllogism, premises, subject, predi- 
cate, conclusion, dilemma, axiom, §c. were uttered, perhaps, too 
frequently ; and the whole had too much the air of being said, 
ad captandum. We forbear to notice the unfortunate demonstra 
tion touching the two parallel lines. In a popular argument be 
fore such an audience, many provincialisms, and ungrammatical 
phrases, ought, of course, tobe excused. But we could with diffi 
culty, reconcile his occasional fine flights, with the bad taste of in. 
troducing God and the Saviour in such perfectly equal, trivial and 
‘ommon parlance colloquy with mortals, as he often ascribed to 
them, We know that this is almost the universal popular strain 
in the western country. Aman of such talents and powers ought 
to give the first example of correcting it. The incongruity of such 
associations in every trained mind is monstrous. We dissented 
wholly from his favorite theory, that the idea of a God, a spirit an 
tar, a priest, &c. could only have been taught by revelation, or tra 
dition, 

But apart from these defects, as they seem to us, he evinced a 
very great amount of various reading of every thing that could be 
supposed relavent to his discussion. We cannot say that his ar- 
guments were stronger or better arranged then Paley’s; but they 
were able, In his contrast between the tendencies of the systems, 
and the hopes of the Christian, departing in the joyful triumph 
of faith to his eternal home, and the desolate sullenness of the ep- 
tcurean—laying himself down under the omnipotent pressures of 
hostile nature to the eternal sleep of the grave—he was impres- 
sive and happy. Very often, during the debate, he manifested 
those resources which belong only to an endowed and disciplined 
mind. 

On the 7th day of the debate, the shot inthe locker of the Welch 
philosopher having temporarily given out, without hanging out any 
signal of surrender, he retreated behind his twelve fundamental 
laws and intimated that his antagonist mightthunder upon him 
unanswered for some hours, if he chose. Mr. C. availed him- 
self of the opportunity, to carry forward his argumentative se- 
quence of proofs, in a connected and uninterrupted essay of some 
hours. Having recruited somewhat during this interval, Mr. Ow- 
en availed himself once more of his thirty minutes, not forgetting 
the famous ‘ twelve fundamental laws,’ and the debate closed. 

During the eight days that the discussion lasted the church was 
uniformly crowded, seldom admitting all the spectators. We all 
telt that our city richly deserved the compliment, which both the 
disputants gave it. There was the most perfect order, and entire 
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decorousness of observance, during the whole debate. Although: 
the far greater proportion were professed Christians, and no smal! 
part of the stricter class, they received with invincible forbear- 
ance, the most frank and sarcastic remarks of Mr. Owen, in ridi- 
cule of the most sacred articles of Christian belief. We thought 
these remarks were often gratuitously offensive. 

Mr. Campbell at times discovered some impatience that Mr. 
Owen could in no way be brought to grapple with him in a meta- 
physical wrestling match of words. ‘The philosopher keeping 
steadily in view his great purpose, to bring his social system fully 
within the apprehension of the people, never left the fortifications 
of his twelve rules fora moment. When the debate terminated 
on the eighth day, it had become too dark in the evening to read, 
after Mr. Owen had made his last remarks. Mr. Campbell desir- 
ed the whole congregation to be seated. Every one in a moment 
sat down in profound stillness. ‘You,’ said he, ‘who are willing to 
testify that you bore the gratuitous vilification of your religion, not 
from indifference or scepticism, but from the christian precept to 
be patient and forbearing under indignity—you who prize the 
Christian religion, either from a belief in it, or a reverence for its 
influences, be pleased to rise.’ Instantly, as by one electric move- 
ment, almost every person in the assembly sprang erect. ‘ Gen- 
demen,’ he continued, ‘now please be seated.’ All again were 
seated in almost breathless expectation. ‘You,’ said he, ‘ who are 
friendly to Mr. Qwen’s system, be good enough to rise.” It was 
almost with a shiver, that we saw three or four rise from the mass 
to this unenviable notoriety. The people resumed their character 
us sovereigns, fora moment. A loud and instant clapping and 
stamping raised a suffocating dust to the roof of the church.— 
The invincible good temper of Mr. Owen was not overcome even 
by this. He smiled, bowed, called ita pretty manceuvre, and seem- 
ed a little perplexed at this turn taken upon him, by one who per- 
fectly knew the Kentucky management of the people.” 

{We think the proud philosopher must have been somewhat hum 
bled. In his endeavours to overthrow Christianity, he will find 
himself compelled, like Voltaire, to call upon his friends for their 
assistance in crushing the wretch, and then leave the world in des- 
pair; while future ages shall gaze upon his sepulchre with a kind 
of instinctive horror, as the desolate place which entombs th: 
ashes of this distinguished enemy of God and man.] 


Cherokces.—-The Georgia papers announce that “the Presidem 
has recognized, in its full extent, the doctrine contended for by 
Georgia, that the Cherokee Indians cannot be suffered to erect a 
government for themselves within the bounds of a sovereign state: 
and that Georgia has a perfect right to extend her municipal laws 
over them.” 

Thus it appears that whilst these poor Indians are rapidly emerg 
ing from their original barbarism, they are to be sacrificed to the 
vupidity of a people boasting of their attainments in religion and 
law, and compelled to desert their cultivated farms, and their com- 
fortable, peaceable habitations, for the chase, the wigwam, and the 
wncessant, destructive feuds of their less civilized neighbours. 





